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For “The frend,” 
Publie Libraries of the United States, 
(Concladed from page 218.) 


FICTION IN LIBRARIES. 


It would seem appropriate to make a few 
remarks—additional to the subject of cata-|of use; travels, a decrease. 
loguing, already briefly considered—upon one |7 


or two other details of library economy, which 
are discussed in the recent government re- 
port. One recommendation, strongly urged 
in the report, is. that there should be a pro 
fessorship of books and reading attached to all 
high-grade colleges and universities. 


self intimately acquainted with the line of 
studies and natural bent of mind of every 
student, and, by a judicious choice of books, 
so to direct their reading that it should sup- 


plement, to the best advantage, the knowledge 


already acquired. 
“how to skip wisely” 
enables the student to pass by a great deal 
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jany-neeage it is a recognized fact that readers | much of this vitiated taste is cultivated by 


go from poorer to better sorts of reading. No 
case has ever been cited where a reader, be- 
ginning with lofty philosophy, pure religion, 


the purveyors to the reading classes, and that 
they are responsible for an appetite they often 
profess to deplore, but continue to cater to 


profound science and useful information, has|under the plausible excuse that the public 


gradually run down in his reading until his 
declining years were disreputably wasted on 
dime novels and story weeklies.” 

This is a specious presentation of the sab- 
ject, but it will be well to inqnire whether it 
is altogether sustained by the facts. The 
statistics of three branches of the Boston 
Pablic Library, give the following percent- 
ages of the use of books of fiction and juvenile 
works, for the years 1873, 1874 and 1875, re- 
spectively. Hast Boston, 82, 79, 804. History 
and biography exhibited a fractional increase 
South Boston, 78, 
8+, 78+. showing an increase of novel read- 
jing. Roxbury, 80 per cent. for 1874, 85 per 
cent. for 1875, showing a large increase— 
biography and travels exhibiting a relative 
decrease. It is to be regretted that in the 
statistics, the works of fiction and the juvenile 


The}books are so frequently included under one 
duty of the incumbent would be to make him- 


head ; but it is also mentioned elsewhere that 
the average use of fiction alone, in the Boston 
Public Library and its several branches, is 
about 55 per cent. of the whole number of 
books taken out!* 

Allusion is made in the report of the li- 


The faculty of knowing|brarian of the Chicago Public Library for 
is a valuable one, as it 


1874, to the fact that the books of fiction hav- 


which, though inviting, may be of little pre-|space of several months, for the purpose of 
sent account, and permits him to fasten his|preparing a catalogue, the reading of history 


attention upon that which is of the most mo- 


ment. 


thereupon increased 137 per cent.; of voyages 


In the smaller colleges and academies, |and travels, 191 per cent. ; and of science and 


will have such works.” 

Whoever will take occasion on the after- 
noon of the 7th day of the week, to visit a 
large public library, and notice the great num- 
ber of youth of both sexes who go directly to 
the novel cases to procure “entertaining” 
books for First-day reading, will be almost 
ready to query whether such a public library 
which thus panders to the taste for the ficti- 
tious and the unhealthfully-stimalating, is 
really doing as much good as it is harm. 
“Have you read so-and so’s last novel?” is a 
very frequent interrogatory, and one which a 
person who moves in what is called fashion- 
able society, does not care to leave long un- 
answered. And inasmuch as the production 
of novels is constantly on the increase, those 
who have once fully committed themselves to 
that line of reading are not apt to discontinue 
the practice, for all the time which they can 
possibly devote to books must be requisite, in 
order to absorb even the most popular of such 
publications. 

The habit of reading having been formed, 
there is undoubtedly a tendency with many 
to improve in the choice of books, especially 
with those whose reading is also of the nature 
of study, or is essential as an aid to their regu- 
But on the other hand, 
where neither necessity nor a due apprehen- 
sion of the value of time and of our liability 
for its careful use, restrains, I believe there is 
an equal inclination towards deterioration in 


the teacher of English literature, or the li-jarts, 89 per cent. But when the novels were 
brarian (who is also usually one of the pro-jagain returned to the shelves, the reading of 
fessors) should be measurably competent to|the other classes of literature dropped to their 


ing been withdrawn from the library for the|lar avocation in life. 
character of what is read. In no direc- 


fill the post of director of reading; but it is 


usual level. 


one which could not be safely entrusted to 


any except the most conscientious. 


Perhaps the most important subject brought 
under consideration in the report, is as to the 
place which fiction should have in a free pub- 
The opinion is therein pretty 


lie library. 


This does not seem to indicate 
that the habit of reading fiction can be readily 
broken, even when conditions so favorable to 
its disuse as the above, have transpired. 

The Friends’ Free Library of Germantown, 
largely used by artisans is mentioned, I be- 
lieve, as the only example—so far as reported 


generally expressed—as indeed we might be|—of a free public library which totally ex- 


prepared to expect—that the furnishing of|cludes fiction. 
light literature cannot be dispensed with : that 


The following extract from 
the report of its librarian, was quoted, and is 


its presence is quite a necessity in order to| pertinent to repeat here: 


induce the habit of reading. 


The librarian of 


‘In watching the use of our library, as it 


the largest public library in the country, uses|is more and more resorted to by the younger 


the following language relative to the matter 


:}readers of our community, I have been much 


“*Silly reading,’ * trash,’ at least what is|interested in its influence in weaning them 


sach to many persons, must to a considerable|from a desire for works of fiction. 


On first 


extent be supplied by the public library. And {joining the library, the new comers often ask 
those who‘intend to organize a library for|for such books, but failing to procure them, 


the public, for popular reading, and who in 


land having their attention turned to works 


tend to exclude such ‘trash,’ might as welljof interest and instruction, in almost every 


stop before they begin. 


Others. Readers improve; if it were not so 


reading would not be a particularly useful 


practice. 
and indispensable step. 


But what is trash to|instance they settle down to good reading and 
* some, is, if not nutriment, at least stimulus to| cease asking for novels. 


I am persuaded that 


‘ 





biography and travel, the use of these latter has been 
stimulated, somewhat to the loss of fiction. 


* It may be said, however, that upon the issning of 
The habit of reading is the first special catalogues of the books in the sections of history, | 


That habit once es- 


unregulated reading of the daily newspapers. 
Scandal, as all know, is a super-abundant in- 
gredient of a large part of those issues, and 
a loose rein given to its indulgence is not cal- 
culated to strengthen those who believe that 
* tale-bearing and detraction” should ‘be dis- 
couraged. Many a one who has long main- 
tained the daily practice of reading the Holy 
Scriptures, with reverent waiting, and has 
also been diligent in seeking aid from other 
good books, bas been gradual y weaned—per- 
haps at a time of great political excitement— 
from his first love, by the varied and exciting 
entertainment afforded by the newspaper. 
Eventually, not only the morning paper, but 
also the evening's bulletin, will have become 
almost a necessity, greatly to the detriment 
of his former good habit, and to the loss, in a 
greater or less degree, of his peace of mind. 
This tendency was well illustrated in the case 
of a certain worthy minister who had taught 
a@ poor man to read, to the intent that the 
latter might, with comfort, peruse his Bible 
unaided. Upon calling several months later 
to learn what progress his pupil had made, 
not a little was his dismay when told by the 
wife (her husband being absent) that he had 


: is this tendency so perceptible as in the 


e 
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got out of the Bible and into the newspapers long 
aqgo. 

“Must we then believe that there does exist 
a necessity for managers of public libraries to 
weakly succumb to the popular demand for 
fictitious books? One of the queries of our 
religious Society, addressed to its members, 
recognizes the relationship between “ perni- 


cious books” and the “corrupt conversation” | 


which largely prevails in the world. Thus, 
when all clearly recognize the individuality 
which is represented by a book—that having 
found a lodgment on the shelves, it can talk 
and make its influence felt, in its way, as 


effectually as the living being could—how | 
watchful should we then be lest, in placing it| 


there, we unwittingly give our sanction to 
those characters and acts in books, which we 
would involuntarily shun in actual life. I 
perceive not therefore how any can consis- 
tently encourage the reading of that literature 
which instils false and harmful views of life, 
simply upon the assumption that some of the 
readers may be eventually drawn to a higher 
intellectual and moral plane. Rather let it be 
manifest that, in entering the public library, 
the reader has come upon a higher plane, 
where the yearnings of his better nature—so 
far as human knowledge can satisfy it—may 
be abundantly ministered unto, but which 
affords no harbor (as to books) for the abso- 


lutely frivolous—for low comedy and buf.|in he was given deeply to feel the necessity of | 
foonery—for whatever is hurtful (no matter|"epentance ; and the baptism was so effectual | 
how entertaining it may be), to the prejudice | 


of that which is improving and ennobling. 

J. T. Fields, in a lecture delivered in Boston 
not long ago, referring to the damaging in- 
fluences of low classed literature, instanced 
the circumstance of his interview with a boy- 
murderer who had been sentenced to death 
for the crime. He said: 

‘“‘In the course of the interview, Pomeroy 
said that he had always been a great reader 
of ‘blood and thunder’ stories, having read 


probably sixty ‘dime novels,’ all treating of 


scalping and deeds of violence. The boy said 
that he had no doubt that the reading of those 
books had a great deal to do with his course, 
and he would advise all boys to leave them 
alone.””* 

Now, although most librarians advocate 
the utter exclusion from the shelves of such 
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tendency, will be admitted notwithstanding. 
When, therefore, we find that as much as one- 
half of all the books taken from our great 
|public libraries are simply fiction, and that 
the lesson which the great bulk of these books 
convey is, that the first aim in life is the pos- 
“standing” in fashionable society, Ll think we 
|may concede that thero exists some connec- 
ition between these false views of existence, 
and the low standard of integrity which is so 
apparent in our midst. J. W. L. 


--- > > oe 
Selected. 
| 


concerning James Haworth, who died at his 


| age, having been a minister about 50 years. 


“ The memory of the just is blessed.” 

This our dear friend, the son of Henry and 
Elizabeth Haworth, of Hapton Hall, within 
Crawshawbooth Meeting, was born there the 
|27th of 10th month, 1751, O.S., and carefully 
educated in the profession of the Trath as be- 
\lieved in by Friends, 

About the 14th or 15th year of his age, he 
was bronght under religious exercise, where- 





that his mind was greatly humbled. 
ifrom that time enabled to take up the cross 
\to his own will, and abiding faithfully under 
ithe convicting, sanctifying operation of Di- 
.vine Grace—the purchase of the blood of our 
holy Redeemer—he came in due season to 
|witness the ministration of condemnation to 
|bxs removed, and to experience peace from 


|God, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. During} 


this peaceful calm he was favored to know a 
idegree of growth in grace; but deeper bap- 
tisms and still more humiliating dispensations 
jawaited him. His mind was introduced into a 
cloud, and into a state of unutterable distress, 
\which continued with little intermission for 
| many months, so that he was brought to the 
ivery foundation of all things for himself; he 
could no longer build upon tradition or educa- 
tion, but found that he was required to ap- 


session of wealth, or physical beauty, or of 


A Testimony from Marsden Monthly Meeting} 


. les »? Por ep . rp 0 9 e.s . : * . 
in Fri nds’ Burial.ground there, the 2nd Y\ writing, from a persuasion that in thus in. 
the Tth mo. folowing, in the 86th year of his dulging a conformity to the spirit of the world 


He was| 


deal that is undoubedly demoralizing in its|his powers bowed in reverent submission, and 


his own will being crucified, he became g 
vessel meet for the master’s use, in whatever 
manner he might be pleased to employ him, 
At the early age of about 27 years, he wag 
appointed to the station of elder, and was fre. 
quently engaged in the service of the church, 

The natural powers of his mind being thug 
sanctified by Divine Grace, and restrained 
under the regulating power of Truth, he found 
it required of him to abandon a variety of 
studies which in his youth had occasionally 
engaged his attention, that he might more 
fully devote himself to the Lord’s service. He 
often lamented the many deviations amongst 
us from that primitive simplicity in dress 
|which so remarkably characterized our early 


house at Marsden, in Lancashire, England, predecessors, and was frequently led to evun- 
the 27th of 6th month, 1837, and was interred 


sel Friends on this subject, both by word and 


they sustained great injury in relation to 
their advancement in the Truth. Sensible 
ihow much it is necessary that in our meet- 
ings for discipline the wisdom of man should 
ibe kept in entire subjection to the power of 
God, in order to be rightly serviceable in pro- 
moting the cause of Truth, he was solicitons 
that these meetings might be conducted in 
itheir right authority, seeking to dwell near 
ito the funntain of Divine Wisdom in himself, 
and in all his movements therein evincing 
close attention to the pointings of the Heaven- 
ly President. 

About the time of his marriage, and in the 
36th year of his age, he came forth in the 
ministry, in which he was a diligent and faith- 
fullaborer. In the exercise of his gift he was 
often led to use figurative language, and to 
draw comparisons from outward things, par- 
ticularly in his early appearance, which made 
lit the more trying to him. He was very care- 
ful not to move therein without the renewed 
opening of the Holy Spirit, and the fresh an- 
ointing and putting forth of the great Head 
of the Church. In meetings for worship he 
was therefore concerned to wait in deep and 
reverent prostration of soul before the Lord, 
‘until he was pleased to hold out the sceptre 
of Divine command; and when thus called 
upon to minister, he did it in the ability 
|which God giveth. His manner of delivery 





objectionable matter as ‘dime novels,” yet if| pear in some things, particularly in dress,|was awakening and impressive, and the doe- 


‘silly reading” and “trash” are esteemed to 
be essential factors in ensuring the popularity 
of a library, it must be evident that a great 


* One chapter of the report is specially devoted to! 
It states that the first | 


the subject of Prison Libraries. 
record of an endeavor to form such a collection of books, 
is found in the code of rules and regulations enacted 


for the government of the Kentucky penitentiary, in| 


the year 1802. 


The Eastern Penitentiary, at Philadelphia, contains | 


the largest library of any institution of its class, there 
being in it 9000 volumes, besides 1000 school books. 
Out of an average of 650 convicts, four-fifths use the 
library; and there were issued during the year 1874, 
an average of 74 vols. to each reader. In the South, 
where the majority of the convicts are colored, the pro- 
portion of illiteracy is of course much greater. Of the 
455 inmates of the North Carolina penitentiary, but 
one-sixth could read; in the Mississippi penitentiary, 
the proportion is one-fourth; in that of Virginia, one- 
third. 


. . . . leg . . : . . ' 
In some institutions the prisoners are allowed to come |if happily he might be so favored, to find a} 
in squads to the library to choose the books; in others, | 


as at the Eastern Penitentiary, there is a slate and 
printed list of the books in each cell, so that the prison- 
ers having set down on the slates the numbers corre- 
sponding to the books wanted, these are brought to 
them on a truck which rolls along the corridors. 


|more singular and seH-denying than most of 


(his friends. 

| In the 21st year of his age, he was visited 
| with the small-pox, and was so ill that bis life 
was despaired of. This brought him under 
close exercise of mind respecting his peace, 
which for a season was hid from him. But 
lat length being enabled to get into stillness 
jand resignation, his prayer was answered, 
and his mind was favored with a sweet and 
[peaceful calm. After emerging from this ex- 
lercise, he had to pass through a more fiery 
|baptism, which continued for several years, 
ithe door of access being often shut, and any 
\feeling of good seldom vouchsafed, so that the 
iheavens seemed like brass, and the earth as 
‘bars of iron. In the depth of his distress he 
loften withdrew into lonely places in the fields 
jand elsewhere, seeking in secret retirement, 


little relief. This, though long withheld, was 
mercifully granted, as he continued to wrestle 
for the blessing, resolved not to let go his con- 
fidence. Thus patiently abiding under the 
purifying dispensations of the Holy Spirit, all 


\trines which he preached were sound and con- 
sistent with the principles of our Society as 
grounded on the doctrines contained in the 
New Testament; and these principles he was 
at times drawn to support in the demonstra- 
ition of the Spirit and power, in opposition to 
the views of such as are still seeking in signs 
and shadows that substance which is to be 
more directly found and enjoyed in pure silent 
waiting upon God. In setting an example of 
this still and patient waiting for Christ, he 
was often made to appear as a fool to others; 
but upon such occasions he was frequently 
raised up to testify to the power and goodness 
of God in a manner which fully convinced 
those who had thus, though perhaps impa- 
tiently waited with him, that they had not 
|waited in vain. This last observation may 
|more particularly apply to public meetings 
with those of other religious denominations, 
a service in which he was frequently engaged, 
and for which he was well qnalified. He 
travelled extensively in the work of the min- 
istry in England, Wales and Scotland, and 
when called from home to labor in the vine- 
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ard, he was diligent in the work assigned 


him, not suffering his mind to be diverted 
from it by secondary objects; and as he had 
freely received so he freely gave, being scru- 
pulously careful not to make the gospel charge- 
able, either by protracted visits or otherwise. 

He was a man of a meek and quiet spirit, 
ever ready to suffer, rather than to give of- 
fence. His words were few and savory; he 
never made religion a common topic of dis- 
course, and he was very careful not to relate 
his own experiences to others, without feeling 
a necessity, or a clear permission to do so. 
Jn his intercourse with the world, both in the 
practice of bis profession of a conveyancer, 
and on other occasions, he maintained an un- 
deviating adberence to our peculiar Christian 
festimonies, whilst his strict integrity, and 
unblemished life and conversation, procured 
bim the esteem and regard of all who were 
acquainted with him. A pattern of great self- 
denial in his daily walk through life, he used 
this world as not abusing it; he felt himself 
especially restrained from the acquisition of 
wealth, and when he had it in his power to 
have enriched himself in an honorable and 
sasy manner, he declined it, being satisfied 
with the small patrimony which he possessed; 
and having experienced godliness with con- 
tentment to be great gain, he kept himself 


aloof from the encumbering things of this life, | 


that he might please Him who had called 
him. 

From a sense of duty he was very diligent 
in attending Quarterly, Mouthly and other 
religious meetings; and while bealth and 
strength permitted, he generally travelled for 
this purpose on foot. When from the intirmi- 
ties of advanced life, he felt himself released 
from active service in the church, he was still 
diligent in attending his own meeting for 
worship, often under great weakness of body ; 
and he was frequently engaged therein in the 
exercise of his gift, to the comfort and edifica 
tion of his friends. In the last meeting in 


which he was thus engaged, about six months} 


before his decease, he was led largely to ex- 
patiate on some of the doctrines of our Society, 
elucidatiny, explaining, and defending them 
with great clearness and force of argument. 
This our dear friend had for several years 
past, a foresight of the present conflict of 
sentiment prevalent in our Society,* and he 
lived to see it in some degree realized. He 
mourned deeply over this state of things ; he 
felt very sensibly and tenderly for those who 
according to his judgment formed from long 
experience, had grievously departed from the 
Truth as it is in Jesus. But such was his love 


to the cause, that his mind was brought under | 


heavy exercise on this account, and he was 
earnestly desirous that the pure principle of 
Truth as professed by Friends, might not in 
any degree be compromised, or the standard 
upheld by our predecessors lowered, to suit 
the declined state of doctrine or of practice in 
those who bad suffered themselves to be drawn 
away from it. 

His decline was gradual; and during this 
time, in the year 1834, it was his lot again to 
pass through a deeply exercising baptism, 
even into death, all consolation of the Spirit 
being withheld. He was given to feel his own 
nothingness. Deep poverty of spirit con- 


tinned at times to be his portion, and very 
humble were the views he entertained of him- 


* The Beaconite Controversy. 
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self and his services; but under all his confi 
dence in the Everlasting Arm never forsook |during which he once expressed a desire to be 


and for a day or two suffered much from pain, 


him. In the Fifth month of the present year, |released, if consistent with the Lord’s will. 
during the interval of relief after a trying fit) After this he kept his bed, nature evidently 
jof coughing, he uttered with earnestness this|sinking very fast, and lay very quiet aud 
short prayer: “O Lord! prepare me for thy|composed till about 5 o’clock on the 27th, 
kingdom ; for thou, Lord, art able to turn and|when he sweetly departed “in peace.” 
overturn within me all that is opposed there-|| Read and approved in Marsden Monthly 
to.” Soon after, addressing himself to those| Meeting, held at Rochdale, the 7th of the 
present, he repeated the words of the prophet, |12th mo., 1837. 

“I will turn my hand upon thee, and purely ——o 

jpurge away thy dross, and take away all thy 
juin ;” adding that he believed it necessary for 
them to experience this purification. A few 
weeks after two friends having called to see 
him and being about to take their leave, he| world, else would my servants fight.’ This 
held their hands for some time, and with|declaration speaks a volume. They did not 
much feeling said: “I think I shall not be/fight whilst that kingdom continued obedient 
long here.” One of the friends having ex-|to its King, and acted upon his maxims. But 
pressed his belief that his change would be a|that kingdom shall be restored, raised to a 
happy one, he continued some time evidently 


For “* The Friend.” 
Sentiments of various writers in Reference to War. 
(Concluded from page 218.) 


“Christ said, ‘My kingdom is not of this 


far greater glory, and spread to a nobler do- 
much bowed and exercised in mind, his hands|minion. And the time is near. Some nation 
being often lifted up as in supplication: at must come forward and espouse the cause of 
length he uttered this short prayer, “ Forgive | peace. Some nation must awake to the true 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that dignity and happiness of our race, to the dic- 
| trespass against us; O Lord! we have need |tates of common sense and reason ; awake to 
lof thy forgiveness ;” then after a little pause |the soul’s immortal interests and destinies : 
ihe added: “ Salvation hast thou appointed for|awake to the wisest and best policy of nations ; 
walls and bulwarks.” A solemn and impres-|™ust soon lift up its voice against war in every 
sive silence ensued, after which he said, “ [|form, and against taking away the life of man 
would not detain you, friends, unless you have |0n any occasion.” — Letters to Gov. Strong. 
lsomething to say to me, who am but very “ No man that believes the Bible can doubt 
|poor,” but soon after with tears he continued, |that the period is coming, when the sword 
‘1 have been comforted in remembering that | Shall be beat into a ploughshare, and the spear 
\it is said, ‘ Blessed are the poor in Spirit, for |into a pruning hook, and when nations will 
ltheirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” On its\learn war no more. And no man who takes 
being remarked that he lmad nearly finished|@ philosophic view of things can fail to see 
his course, and that it seemed as if he had|that there are deep causes in operation now in 
inothing to do, but patiently to wait till his |Society, which will inevitably work out this 
lchange came, his hope revived; and alluding result; that there are principles and maxims 
Lo the testimonies of two dear stranger Friends | beginning to be universally admitted, which 
|who had both made use of these words of the |can never be fully expanded without putting 
‘apostle, “I have fought a good fight; I have |@0 end to war.—Albert Barnes, 
finished my course; I have kept the faith ;"| ~ There are considerations, springing from 
he said, “I felt upon these occasions as if [|our situation and condition (that of America) 
could lay hold of the words,” emphati ally | which fervently invite us to take the lead in 
\repeating, “I have kept the faith; I have kept|this great work—the abolition of war. To 
the faith.” ithis should bend the patriotic ardor of the 
Near the close of the meeting of ministers land; the ambition of the statesman; the 
and elders held at his house the day follow-/ efforts of the scholar; the persuasive influence 
ling, he said: “I have been thinking while we of the press ; the mild pursuasion of the pul- 
|have been sitting together, it is an easy thing |pit; the 7 early teachings of the school.”— 
to ask questions and give answers (referring Charles Sumner, r 
to the Queries, &c.,) but not so easy to do so} “ Chat a large number of persons should 
lin the Life, in a measure of the life and power, jassemble and deliberately kill one another, 
without which they are but as a dead letter ;}@ppears to the understanding a proceeding so 
but this Life and Light we should seek after monstrous, that I think a being who had 
land labor for on these occasions, and in all never before heard of human slaughter would 
lour meetings for discipline; if this were the inevitably conclude that they were mad. Nor 
case, how different they would be! and I be-|is it likely, if it were attempted to explain to 
lieve that in the establishment of them it was|him some motives to such conduct, that he 
‘intended this should be the case. Seek after} Would be able to comprehend how any possi- 
the Lord, my friends: call upon Him, whilst | ble circumstances could make it reasonable. 
He is near, for He is near, I believe, to us all. | he ferocity and prodigious folly of the act 
He has promised to be near to them that seek | would, in his estimation, outbalance the weight 
Him, and they that seek Him early shall find jof every concel yvable motive, and he would 
|Him. And will He promise and not perform ?jsare unsatisfied away, 
No; assuredly He will perform. Trust in| ‘ Astonished at the madness of mankind.’ ” 
Him, then, my friends; be not discouraged | —An Essay on the Lawfulness of War. 
ifrom seeking to Him, forin the Lord Jehovah} “ It is, in my mind, no small misfortune to 
jis everlasting strength.” live at a period when scenes of horror and 
A few weeks before his removal, when sit-| blood are frequent.” “One of the most evil 
ting in his chair, he said, “ Lord, thy mercy |consequences of war is, that it tends to render 
and thy love towards me have been very |the hearts of mankind callous to the feelings 
great ;’ and soon after added, “Lord, now\and sentiments of humanity.”— Charles J. 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace; for| Fox. 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” “Tis strange to imagine, that war, which 
On the 22d of 6th month, he was taken ill,' f all things appears the most savage, should be 
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the passion of the most heroic spirits.”—arl|thought to be free from anything that is ob- 


of Shaftsbury. 

“The proclamation of war passes sentence 
of death on thousands of our innocent fellow- 
creatures.”—Channing. 

“ For fifteen centuries war has been a stand- 
ing libel on Christianity, making it a by-word 
and a reproach over the earth.” 

“Tt were an impeachment of our Almighty 
Ruler to suppose war unavoidable.” 

“They who are shocked at a single murder 
on the highway, hear with indifference of the 
slaughter of a thousand on the field. They 
whom the idea of a single corpse would thrill 
with terror, contemplate that of heaps of hu- 
man carcasses mangled by human hands, with 
frigid indifference. If a murder is committed, 
the narrative is given in the public newspapers, 
with many adjectives of horror—with many 
expressions of commiseration, and many hopes 
that the perpetrator will be detected. Inthe 
next paragraph, the editor, perhaps, tells us 
that he has hurried a second edition to the 
press, in order that he may be the first to glad 
the public with the intelligence, that in an 
engagement which has just taken place, eight 
hundred and fifty of the enemy were killed. 
Now, is not this latter intelligence eight hun- 
dred and fifty times as deplorable as the first ? 
Yet the first is the subject of our sorrow, and 
this—of our joy! The inconsistency and dis- 
proportionateness which has been occasioned 
in our sentiments of benevolence, offers a curi- 
ous moral phenomenon.”—Causes of War. 

“That a period will come when wars shall 
cease, I am not able to doubt; I believe it is 
not credible that the Prince of Peace will al- 
ways endure the butchery of man by man; 
because He has declared He will not endure 
it; and because I think there is a perceptible 
approach of that period in which He will say 
—‘it is enough.’ In this belief the Christian 
may rejoice; he may rejoice that the number 
is increasing of those who are asking—* Shall 
the sword devour forever?’ and of those who, 


whatever be the opinions or the practice of 


others, are openly saying, ‘I am for peace.’” 
—From an Essay on War. 


—_—_~.e—_—__—_ 


The Little Flock. 


Horatius Bonar, author of Hymns of Faith 
and Hope, was born in Edinburgh in 1808, 
educated at the university, and was licensed 
or ordained, as it is called, as a minister, 1837, 
by the ‘‘ Free Church of Scotland.” He wrote 
the Kelso Tracts, which had a wide circula- 
tion. In 1843, “The Free Church of Scot- 
land” released itself, in casting off the thral- 
dom of the State. The name of H. Bonar 
was appended to that body of seceders. The 
first series of Hymns of Faith and Hope, ap- 
peared in 1850, the second in 1861. Several 
of his poems are peculiarly appropriate to the 
present state of the Christian Church, bear- 
ing evidence of true religious feeling, as do 
the writings of Cowper. It must however be 
admitted, that some contain sentiments at 
variance with the Truth as held and believed 
in by the Society of Friends, particularly in 
reference to the resurrection of the body, &c., 
and in offering an occasional selection for pub 
lication, it‘is by no means meant to endorse 
the whole. The Poems entitled The Old 
Words, The White Raiment, Hora Novissima, 
The Seen and the Unseen, all of which have 
appeared in ‘The Friend,” are of the class 
embracing true Christian sentiments, and 


For “The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 
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jectionable, to which may be added— 


THE LITTLE FLOCK! 
A little flock ! so calls He thee, 
Who bought thee with his blood ; 
A little flock—disowned of men, 
But owned and loved of God. 


A little flock ! so calls He thee ; 
Church of the first born; hear! 
Be not ashamed to own the name; 

It is no name of fear. 


Not many rich or noble called, 
Not many great or wise; 

They whom God makes his kings and priests, 
Are poor in human eyes. 


Church of the everlasting God, 
The Father’s gracious choice, 

Amid the voices of this earth, 
How feeble is thy voice. 


Thy words amid the words of earth, 
How noiseless and how low; 

Amid the hurrying crowds of time, 
Thy steps, how calm and slow. 


But, mid the wrinkled brows of earth 
Thy brow, how free from care! 

Mid the flushed cheeks of riot here, 
Thy cheek, how pale and fair! 


Amid the restless eyes of earth, 
How steadfast is thine eye, 

Fix’d on the silent loveliness 
Of the far eastern sky. 


A little flock ! ’tis well! ’tis well ! 
Such be her lot and name, 

Through ages past, it has been so, 
And now, ’tis still the same. 


But the chief Shepherd comes at length, 
Her feeble days*are o’er, 

No more a handful in the earth, 
A little flock no more. 


No more, a lily among thorns! 
Weary and faint and few, 

But countless as the stars of Heaven, 
Or as the early dew. 


Then entering the eternal halls, 
In robes of victory, 

That mighty multitude shall keep, 
The joyous jubilee. 


Unfading palms they bear aloft, 
Unfaltering songs they sing ; 
Unending festival they keep 
In presence of the King. 


For “The Friend.” 

Selections from a short narrative left in 
manuscript by Christopher Wynn. and en- 
dorsed and recommended by the Quarterly 
Meeting of Kendall, England: “I was born 
in the year 1655, and educated in the way of 
the church of England (so-called), and was 
according to my power and capacity, a dili- 
gent observer of its doctrine and worship, 
until I found a longing of soul for other food, 
although I knew not where to find it. I re- 
member, in my young days, something at 
work in me, reproving for sin and transgres- 
sion, teaching and leading in the just man’s 
path. The Lord was near at hand and I knew 
him not, so that I often transgressed afresh, 
and fear seized me, insomuch that I often peti- 
tioned the Lord that he would in mercy deliver 
me from the gnawing worm, and fire unquench- 
able. It was usual with me to repeat the 
Lord's prayer when I lay down in bed, and 
often reproved myself if I suffered other 
thoughts to intervene when repeating it, de- 
signing to do my best to please God. After 
a time, by the direction of Divine providence, 
at a meeting of the people called Quakers. 
held at Brigtlats, it was put into the heart of 


that worthy messenger and man of God, 
Roger Haydock, to detine who had a right to 
call God Father, and who had not; by whieh 
doctrine my understanding was opened, and 
my heart enlarged to consider Friends’ prin. 
ciples, which | perceived gradually fitted me 
for receiving the grace and Spirit of God, and 
the revelation of his Son in me. Then I be. 
came more sensible of a cross I was to bear; 
which, when I went from under, | was smit. 
ten with great fear and horror: so that I evi- 
dently saw the bearing thereof was the wa 
to the kingdom of God, and the use of the 
plain language was none of the least. * * 
Being convinced, and in measure converted, [ 
had desires to become more and more the 
Lord’s holy temple, which called for simpli. 
city, and in measure purity, as the truth isin 
Jesus. I was willing, in degree, to imitate 
Zaccheus, by restoring what | bad wronged 
any of, whether by gaming or otherwise ; the 
first of which I was addicted to in my youth, 
The sentence passed on me and I obeyed and 
obtained peace. 

About the year 1683, being watchful over 
my own spirit, and faithful to the Lord’s re. 
quiring, I grew in favor with him, and waiting 
diligently in meetings for his Divine power, 
it was given me to believe I should ere long 
have a public testimony to bear for him, and 
when the day came a terrible one it was; the 
word of the Lord burned in me like a fire, 
saying, this is the day, neglect it not ; so that I 
was willing to speak a few words, and it bas 
been my chief care ever since, to minister in 
the ability that God gives; beginning with 
the oil, and ending when it stayed; which [ 
know by manifold experience is the only way 
to please God and protit his people. In the 
year 1686, having some inclination to marry, 
{ had one in view, but consulting Him who 
answers from between the cherubim, from 
the mercy seat, as I always did on matters of 
moment, he was pleased to give me a view of 
one at the time many miles distant, which he 
afterwards gave me, a suitable helpmate and 
companion to this day.” * * * After re- 
lating how the Lord was with him and blessed 
him both in temporals and also some particu- 
lars in ministry, he concludes: “It likewise 
remains with me to signify what the Lord 
put in my heart by way of prophecy, at a 
general meeting at Grayrig. viz: J will bend 
the cedars, 1 will humble the heathen and en- 
large Israel's borders, and fervent prayer con- 
tinues upon my mind for the young genera- 
‘tion amongst Friends, that the Lord would 
be pleased to prepare them against that day. 
I also entreat that onr elders, in their Par- 
ticular and Monthly Meetings, would watch 
in a godly care and zealous discipline over 
them, that they may live and act agreeable 
to a Christian conversation, for unless the 
hidden things of Esau and Achan be destroyed 
as well as discovered, the Israel of God can 
neither journey forward, nor stand before 
their enemies. I am fully of the mind that 
whenever it may please God to redeem and 
recover bis church out of her present lan- 
guishing condition, discipline must be stretch- 
ed over transgressors, judgment laid to the 
rule and righteousness to the balance.” 

8. C. 

Millville, N. Y., 2d mo. 9th, 1877. 


P.S. The Quarterly Meeting testimony of 
C. W. says: “In the ministry he labored fer- 
vently and faithfully, being suitably qualified 
for the same; and in testimony would fre- 
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| 
quently speak of the Lord’s gracious dealings ifence, wall nor tree, was no where to be seen ;| Fountains, Melrose has nothing massive in its 
with his people, exhorting Friends to a re-|small rivulets wound through the grass of the| proportions, but has rather an air of graceful 


signedness of mind to serve him faithfully ;|tiny valleys, marking their paths by a greener| lightness, blended with stability. 


and even travailed in pain that Christ might | 
be formed in all. He was powerful in prayer, 
and in supplication often favored with near 


margin. These are the Chevoit hills. Now, 
| was very desirous to know the exact point 
at which we should leave one kingdom, and 


| great variety. 


It has been 
said that “There is no end to the charms of 
Gothic architecture,” because it admits of such 
Within and without, Melrose 


access to Divine goodness. His great carejenter upon the other; therefore it was with|is wonderfully ornate, with a profusion of fly- 
and concern for the welfare of Zion, fully|great pleasure I hailed the advent of acheer-|ing buttresses and mouldings, each carved 


manifested his sincere love to truth, and the 
brethren. * * * Much concerned that a 
godly and zealous discipline should be main- 
tained, so that judgment might be placed 
upon every transgressor, and the church be 
made clean; 
with backsliders, yet in a truly christian 


ful-looking, elderly Scotchman, whose grey 
eyes evidently allowed very little to escape 
them. Could he give us the required infor- 
mation, inquired. “Yes, sir! I ken the 
spot verra weel,” he replied. ‘Is this the 


cality. “Na, na,” was the answer, ‘“ wait 


with elaborate designs, often very fanci- 
ful and quaint. The minuteness and deli- 
cacy of this carving, after the lapse of so ma- 
hed centuries, is really wonderful. The re- 
mains of the cloisters, with their carved por- 


and although he dealt plainly|place ?” I asked, pointing to the probable lo-|ticos, where the old monks used to walk for 


|exercise, contain some of the most elaborate 


spirit, entreated with such meekness andjawhile, it is o’wer yonder. Ye’'ll ken’ it soon. |specimens. With consummate taste these early 
moving tenderness as generally had a good} Now, now, my liddy, do ye see the wee bit!sculptors bad taken for models, the flowers 


effect, being duly cautious of hardening or 

harting any. 

in expression to the babes in Christ,” &c. 
Alas! in how many places has not only 


wall? Now ye’re in Scotland ;” and our train 


which our friend pointed out, and we were 
veritably in the “land of the heather.” Did 


igrowing in the fields and gardens around 


He was full of love, and meek | glided rapidly past the few small land-marks|them. There was the Scotch thistle interwo- 


ven with the curly kail, or cabbage, trefoil 
and other leaves peculiar to the district. The 


doctrine, but discipline and our ancient testi-|we see any difference in the appearance of|exactness of Scott's descriptions must be an 


monies been laid aside. Themen and womens’ 
meetings no longer separate as originally set 
up by the Lord, and formerly so useful to pre- 
vent improper marriages, and the care of the 
poor and the church, separately considered, | 
without unduly making too much publicity | 
of things which might be checked in the bud 
May the mothers in Israel arise to maintain 
that right, which was not obtained but through 
great travail, and was greatly resisted at first; 
and may the fathers in the truth be enabled 
to realize the danger of these unhallowed de- 
partures. 8. C. 





For “The Friend.” 
Random Notes of Travel in Europe, 
(Continued from page 212.) 


ithings ? 


Not yet! Forsome miles further 
the sheep-walks continued, with their Colo- 
rado-like, unvarying uniformity. Very few 
sheep were seen in the wide expanse, but 
many reminders of them in the curious little 
round pens, where salt was given them, and 
whose low walls could afford them but small 
protection at any time. We emerged at length 
from this great tract of meadow and moor- 
land. Scotch villages now began to appear, 
with long rows of low, one-story houses, 
whitewashed and neat looking, many of them 
covered by climbing roses, and surrounded 
by flowers. The country grew more and more 
beautiful. Station after station was passed, 
when suddenly the conductor called out “ Mel- 


rose!” A few passengers emerged from the 


apology for their frequent quotation. 


“ Spreading herbs and flow’rets bright, 
Glittered with the dew of night; 
Nor herb, nor flow’ret glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair.” 
And “ The keystone that locked each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lis, or a quatre-feuille ; 
The corbels were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base, and with capital flourished around, 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had 
bound.” 


| The quatre-feuille is an ornament formed 
iby the union of four leaves; the fleur-de-lis 
lor iris, seems to point to some French sculp- 
‘tor; the corbels are projections from which 
\the arches spring; and the gargoyles or wa- 
‘ter spouts, which conduct the water from the 


| 


New Castle detained us for but a few hours. |carriages, and we wended our way to an inn.| gutters beneath the eves, are carved with 


It lay under a perpetual cloud of smoke, and|I kept my eyes resolutely before me, not be- | fiendish, passionate faces, very goblin-like and 
is consequently a dingy and melancholy look jing prepared to see the Abbey as yet, though | grotesque. On the exterior of the abbey, fly- 


ing place. It has some magnificent streets how- 
ever, which present rather a cheerful appear- 


cheerless sky. New Castle has rejoiced in no 


I knew it was not distant, for when did ever 


Before dining, or 


less than three names, having been the Pons|admittance at Abbotsford which is not far from 


Elii of the Romans, the Monkchettea of Me- 
dieval days, from its very numerous Monkish 


juntil the latter part of the week. 


| Melrose, and learned that we could not see it 
We could 


establishments, and deriving its modern name,not wait here three days, even to see Sir 


from a castle, built by a son of William the 
Conquerer. Its last cognomen has become 
as inappropriate as those it formerly bore, 
since the castle of Robert Courthose is now 
a venerable ruin, and its donjon (dungeon) | 
keep, alone remains to frown amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom. We caught glimpses of 
black looking and extremely narrow streets 
in its neighborhood, with small houses lean- 
ing against, or built on portions of the wall 
formerly enclosing the city. Robert Stephen- 
8on’s new iron bridge, which carries the rail- 
road across the Tyne, is a wonderful piece of 


Walter’s home, but afterwards heard that had 
we gone on, we would probably have been ad- 
mitted, as Americans. The great distance 
they travel to see these places, is taken into 
consideration,—and extra shillings often work 
wonders, as all travellers soon learn. 

The disappointment wassoftened by remem- 
bering that wehad still the Tweed to see, and 
the Hilden hills, and the Abbey. So after along 
and much needed rest, and dinner—for, as one 
of our fellow-travellers observed, dinners can- 
not be ignored, though among the finest scen- 
ery of Europe—we proceeded to the latter. 
The 


landscape, ruin, mountain or city, appear well 
ance, if any thing can ¢o so under such ajunder a noon-day sun! 
resting, we inquired respecting the hours of 


engineering. The remains of the great wall,| After a short delay, we were admitted. 
built by the Roman Emperor Severus, entirely |doors were unlocked by a young girl who 
across England from the Tyne to the Solway, |acted as guide, and was well qualified for her 
about 200 years after Christ, attracts our at /office by her unvarying watchfulness over us 
tention, upon the heights on both sides of ajand others, lest anything should be carried 
railway cutting, through which we passed, injaway. Her mother sat knitting by the gate- 
4 style no Roman imagined could ever be pos.| way, under a tree which shaded her from the 
sible. Great pits have been sunk near its ter-|afternoon sun. What peaceful, quiet lives 
mination, and Walls’-End coals are the most|some of these custodians appear to lead with- 
esteemed of all coals furnished to the London |in the precincts of old Monastic walls! We 
market. |found the grass of the same soft, exquisite 

Bat Scotland lay before us! and we were green, as at Fountains. One felt as though 
about to cross the Border. As we approached |treading upon velvet, and that nature, like 
it we entered upon a region of low, rounded Sir Walter Raleigh, had spread her costliest 
hills, covered to their summits by short grass ; mantle “to keep our foot-soles clean.” Unlike 





\ing figures, kindred to the above, represent 
evil spirits driven away from the sacred place 
|by the holy hymns and worship within—lit- 
erally, Satan put to flight. 

A heap of stones, near the centre of the 

building, from which the whole interior could 
|be seen, was pointed out as Sir Walter's fa- 
ivorite seat. Here he would come and sit for 
lhours, it is said; no doubt he often did; for 
Abbotsford is but a few miles distant. As of- 
ten, perhaps, bas he “ restored” mentally, the 
Abbey to its original splendor; filled the win- 
dows with their old stained glass; and the 
passages with solemn processions of monks 
with their abbot at their head; placed the 
stately crucifix above the altar, and hung the 
walls with feudal banners. Scott’s favorite 
seat is so well known, that the mistake made 
by Hannah More could not well be here enact- 
ed. She records that she went to make a call 
on Dr. Johnson, but finding that he was not 
at home, seated herself in his favorite chair, 
that she might catch a ray of his genius. 
On informing bim of the fact soon after, she 
was told by the learned Doctor, that it was a 
chair he never used ! 

Where the high altar had stood was a space 
free from grass, from which protruded a small 
head-board bearing the inscription, ‘“ The 
Heart of Bruce!” Could it indeed be the 
Bruce of “ Bannockburn,” and then I sud- 
denly recollected that it had been buried 
here. In obedience to his last request, his 
heart was embalmed and delivered to the 
“Black Douglas,” the “good Sir James,” to 
be taken to Jerusalem and laid at rest. in the 
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Holy Sepulchre. But this faithful friend was 
killed in battle against the Moors, in Spain. 
and the revered relic, together with the re- 
mains of the bearer, were brought back to 
Scotland and placed in Melrose. Ata short 


distance from the wall on the left side, near} 


the first board, was another, on which was 
inscribed, ‘““The Black Doug'as;” so that 


THE FRIEND. 


“The earth walks on the earth, glittering with gold, 
The earth goes to the earth, sooner than it wold, 
The earth builds on the earth, castles and towers, 
The earth says to the earth, ‘ All shall be ours.’ ” 

A plain marble slab, marks the grave of 
Scott’s faithful friend and serving man, Tom 
Purdie. After his loss of fortune, Scott re- 
marked, “ Poor Tom Purdie, such news will 


Then how should we guard against gettin 
into the insidious current! How wise and 
noble to turu from the corrupted and corrupt. 
ing pleasures of life’s polluted stream, and re. 
sist, not only for our own sakes, but for the 
sake of our example and influence over others, 
the love of, as well as attendance at all placeg 


of sensual diversion, especially when they 
come in such a shape as our better judgment 
itself would disapprove, and all our best and 
true friends advise against. 

The subjoined is extracted from “ Phila. 
delphia Yearly Meeting’s Advices ;” and is 
commended to the attentive perusal and seri- 
ous consideration of all to whom these may 
come, who are in danger of being captivated 
by the short-lived and delusive entertainments 
and pastimes of this vain and deceitful world: 


“in death they were not divided.” The 
Black Douglas—a name once so dreaded by} 
English mothers that they stilled their chil- 
dren with its sound. Few names are so inter- 
woven in the history of Scotland as that of 
this powerful house. Ever foremost in the 
council, and foremost in the fray; ambitious 
and turbulent; song and story have con- 
spired to do them honor. Their historian} 
says, “ Archeology has failed to discover the 


wring his heart, and many a poor fellow be- 
sides, to whom my prosperity was daily 
bread.” He had lived so long and so inti- 
mately with his master, that he used to speak 
of “our trees,” and also of “our bukes.” 
“Pall down the nest and the rooks will 
fly away of themselves,” was a common say- 
ing at the time of the Reformation. So Mel- 
rose, Which dates back to the Culdees, the 
earliest missionaries in Scotland, fared as 
origin of this noble house. We do not know other monasti¢ institutions, and became a 
them in the fountain, but in the stream; not} Stone quarry for the neighborhood. Its beauti- 
in the root but in the stem; for we know not) ful carved stones were taken to repair bridges, 
who was the first man, that did by his virtue} for any other common purpose, and now, 
raise himself above the vulgar.” The virtues,|™e2 mourn over the destruction of that 
for some no doubt there were, that prompted| Which nothing can restore. 
many of the deeds of true chivalry, shine out 
more beautifully in the character of tbeir de-| ae neal 
scendants who have been led by more peace-| Attending Places of Diversion. f 
ful ways. By the bedside of the great Brace,| In these days when it must be admitted 
when bequeathing his heart to the Black|that the love of diversion and pastime is 
| 


GAMING AND DIVERSIONS. 


‘* As our time passes swiftly away, and our 
delight onght to be in the law of the Lord, it 
is advised that a watchful care be exercised 
over our youth and others in membership, to 
prevent their going to stage-pluys, horse 
races, music, dancing, or any such vain sports 
and pastimes, 

All parents and heads of families are ex. 
horted to seek to be endued with the clothing 
of the Holy Spirit, that they may, at suitable 
seasons, be enabled to raise in the minds of 
the youth and those under their direction, a 
sense of the inexpressible comfort and delight 
which attends the exercise of true religion 
and virtue; thus they will see that the sports 
and diversions which are used to obtain what 
is falsely called pleasure, are the inventions 
of degenerate and corrupt minds, who, being 
ignorant of that solid satisfaction of soul 
which is ofan enduring nature, vainly attempt 
to supply the want of it by those pleasures 
which end in anxiety and sorrow. 

; é Among the striking characteristics of the 
seat at the table with them. The conversa-|Character to receive the approbation of that| present day, are the instability and love of 
tion turning naturally on the recent explora-| Omniscient Holy One who is emphatically “a! excitement which pervade the minds of. the 
tions within the neigboring walls, the stranger} God of knowledge,” and who hag declared, | people. Many, even among the professors of 
remarked, that it might interest them to know| “ Whatsoever a man sowetb, that shall he also| religion, seem to be ‘lovers of pleasure, more 
that he was himself a lineal descendant of the| reap.” 'than lovers of God,’ looking abroad _for sources 
Black Doug!as. I do not remember whether We apprehend, and not without thoughtfut of gratification, and eagerly pursuing antici- 
he told them he bore the same name. He) Consideration, that perhaps in every public pated pleasures instead of endeavoring to se- 
seemed very pleasant and unobtrusive, with) recreation or auction for pleasure, the evil! cure from the present hour as it passes, those 
nothing about him worthy of remark except overbalances the good ; or that the aguregate | tranquil enjoyments which are the fruit of well- 
his extremely dark complexion, and his tower-| Consequences are more injurious than help-|doing, and to cultivate that retirement and 
ing form. |ful to the morals of those who attend them, | mental introversion, in which we may pro- 
A flat stone, covered with green lichen, {and thus lend the motive to their encourage- | fitably commune with our own heart and be 
and broken in the middle, was marked with | ment. The thirst to be amused, the wish to| still. One of the effects of this state of un- 
the name (on a small board) of “The famous!Shine, the desire to palliate dullness, “the settlement is the great increase of public 
wizard, Michael Scott.” lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the| amusements and pastimes, which has latterly 

This reputed magician, was in reality a! pride of life,” which are of the world, are dis- become so obvious; for, as ‘the eye is never 
learned Scotchman of the 13th century, who; positions incompatible with godliness, and| satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hear- 
was probably educated at some foreign Uni-| which it were far wiser to thwart than toen-|ing.” so when the mind is let out to seek 
versity. On account of his reputation for| Courage, “If thou wouldst conquer thy weak-| gratification in these vanities, the desire for 
abstruse learning, he was looked upon as a/Pess, Says W. Penn, “thou must never gratity |them increases with the indulgence ; and it is 
coujurer, in accordance with the superstition |!- Then ut the love of novelty and amuse- | constantly requiring new objects to please the 
of his day. Dante introduces him into the, ment be our idol, or be the weakness by which! senses, and to fill the aching void which they 
Inferno, and he is mentioned by Boccaccio,|°ur great enemy besets us, let us endeavor to/leave behind them. Often, after having run 
and other Italian authors. On a small tablet| Say, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” by abstain- the giddy round, in the vain pursuit of pleas- 
in the wall, was a brief and touching epitaph,|'™g 19 the true principle of self-denial, from) ure there is a secret sense of bitter dis- 
“ Here lieth the race of the house of Zair.”|all those resorts, be they what they may and |appointment, and a consciousness that these 
Naturally arose the thought under whatever name, of vain and needless empty trifles cannot satisfy the longings of 

‘ : self-gratification, if not of misleading corrupt- an immortal mind, designed for nobler and’ 
ing pleasures, which so tend to pile up a fear- purer enjoyments. 
{ful accountability at that tribunal of solemn, We apprehend, that many of the lectures 
retribution which to each one of us fast and readings, with other kindred exhibitions, 
maketh haste. are of latter time so mixed up with improper 

A Christian poet has written : associations, that parents and others have 

need to be on their guard, lest in going them- 
selves, or allowing their children to attend, 


nite 
For “*The Friend.” 
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Douglas, stood two of the lairds of Logan,! great ; when, to a fearful extent, “ Amuse- 
from one of whom it is believed, descended| ment reigns man’s great demand,” it would 
James Logan, the colonial statesman, secre | be well for all, and especially for members of 
tury, chief justice, and president of the council) 4 religious society maintaining the standard 
and government of Pennsylvania; the intelli-| We do, seriously to consider the responsibility 
gent, the honorable, and the steadfast friend] of their existence, and to look about them and 
and upholder of the fortunes of William Penn| see whether the effect of their example, as| 
in the hour of adversity. respects the mode of employing their leisure 

In this connection the following may not be} and means, is such as accords with the precious 
deemed an inappropriate addition. | price of a Saviour’s death ! “ who died for all, } 

Some time after our visit to Melrose we| that they which live should not henceforth 
met with a party, who told us, that while, live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for 
Whether our lives, 


ee © . 7" | > « “Ra ‘ ai ” 
dining at the Abbey Lunn, which adjoins the) them and rose again.” 
ruin, a very tall, dark looking man took his|Our Conversation and influence are of the 





| 


“Once in the flight of ages past, there lived a man, and 
who was he? 


Mortal, where’er thy lot be cast, that man resembled 
thee.” 


The graveyard outside the Abbey is filled 
with curious, mouldering tablets, one of which 
is very sad and quaint. 





“No blinder bigot, I maintain it still, 
Than he who must have pleasure, come what will.” 
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they should be promoting a dissipation of 
mind, and an exposure to hurtful influences, the 
consequences of which may be lasti ngly and 
jnjuriously felt. To say nothing of the more 
objectionable kinds of diversion, it is often the 
case that pa-times and shows, which seem at 
first view to be of a more innocent character, 
when they are strictly inquired into, are found 
to be attended with accompaniments which are 
not such asa Christian ought to countenance ; 
and we believe there is at the present time 

articularly, great need for all to be studi- 
ously watchful, how they give way to the so- 
licitation to attend on such occasions, lest they 
baulk our religious profession, encourage 
wrong things, and thereby wound and weaken 
their own minds.” 


<eaneniliadigianant 

The Perils of the Fishermen.—One never 
forgets the scene, if in crossing from Europe 
in one of the great line steamers, he takes his 
station forward some foggy night on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, feeling the gigantic 
mass on which he stands quiver as it foams 
and wrestles with the waves, while all around 
the walls of mist seem to shut out the world, 
when suddenly the faint stroke of a dull bell 
comes upon his ear, then a small light in a 
halo of mist dances fitfully under the lee bow, 
and in an instant almost he looks down from 
his lofty height on a little sloop or schooner 
riding with tremendous pitches on the waves, 
while a couple of faces under sou’ wester hats 
gaze up in the light from the steamer’s port 
holes, as the great black mass shoots above 
them, staving off death by a spoke of the 
wheel. How many of these fishermen’s cockle 
shells, that ride the waves in the midst of the 
Atlantic by a hempen cable, have been struck 
and swept down under great ships, making 
scarce a quiver from $tem to stern, can never 
be known, but certainly many. How many 
have fouled each other by the parting of 
cables in some terrific storm, and crushed 
each other’s sides like egg shells, is equally 
unconjecturable; but out of almost every 
fleet that sails from Gloucester or the towns 
along Cape Cod, some never return by the 
casualties of even the most favorable season. 

Again there are storms as that of Decem- 
ber, when waves are torn bodily off by the 
force of the wind, burying the little barks in 
anavalanche of water, under which they are 
whelmed like chips, and all that is known of 
their fate is, that after months of heart-sick 
waiting they do not come home. There have 
been disasters greater than that of last sea-| 
son, but twenty-cight vessels and two hun- 
dred and twenty-one lives will cause many an 
empty cupboard and desolate hearthstone on 
the windy coast of Cape Ann and Cape Cod.| 
With such a perilous livelihood as this, it is | 
no wonder that the suits of solemn black are 
the common wear in Gloucester, and that the 
widows and the fatherless number more than 
half the population. In the pathetic lan- 
guage of the old Scotch song, the fisher wives 
may well think it’s not the fish they are 
selling, but the lives of the men. The heroic! 
couraye of these men, who take more than! 
the risks of a battle for a bare subsistence 
Was generations ago celebrated in the glow- 
lng lunguage of Burke, and that it still con- 
tinues is a proof of the undegeneracy of New 
England blood.— Providence Journal. 


a 
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Self. Denial.—W hen Agassiz - visited Oken.| 


to the younger student his laboratory, his 
cabinet, his magnificent library, and all his 
varied and costiy scientific apparatus. At 
length the dinner hour approached. Oken 
said to Agassiz, “Sir, to gather and maintain 
what you have seen uses up my income. To 
accomplish this I have to economize in my 
style of living. Three times in the week we 
have meat on the table. On the other days 
we dine on potatoes and salt. I regret that 
your visit has fallen on potato day. And so 
the naturalists, with the students of Oken, 
dined on potatoes and salt. 

In the charming biography of Mr. Ticknor 
one meets many similar instances in his in- 
tercourse with the scholars of Germany. He 
found men of world-wide fame living with the 
utmost frugality that they might devote time 
and means to scientific research. 

This is self-denial ; it is denying the lower 
self for the sake of a higher. And can any 
one fail to honor and reverence it? 

And what is Christian self-denial? It is 
denying a lower self for the sake of the high- 
est impulse man is capable of, love to man, 
love to Christ. 

Do not the times call us to this? On every 
hand there is suffering ; and yet there is am- 
ple means. If the people of God were willing 
to do for the sake of Christ and his cause the 


very thing that Oken did for the sake of 


science, would there be any lack.-—National 
Baptist. 
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We have no doubt that many of our mem- 
bers who are not themselves consistent in the 


support of the doctrines and testimonies of 


Friends, are yet fully convinced of their serip 
tural soundness, and their accordance with 
the requisitions of the Holy Spirit in the heart, 
and are often desirous that they should ex- 
tend and prevail on the earth. Though sen- 
sible that their own hearts have not been suffi- 
ciently yielded to the transforming operations 
of Divine Grace, they still continue to shrink, 
as one requisition after another is presented 
to them, from its accompanying humiliations, 
and from that denial of self which they well 
know is inseparable from a life of true dedi- 


cation to the Master's service; and thus they! 


go on, halting as it were between two opin- 


lions, missing of that strength which would 


be vouchsafed to them in the path of obedi- 
ence, while the church is deprived of those 
services to which they would have been called 
had they given up more fully to the Divine 
requirings. 

This class we fear is a large one, including 
some who having resisted the precious visita- 
tions of the Holy Spirit in early youth, have 
advanced to middle or more mature life, in a 
state of greater or less insensibility and with- 
out apparently knowing what it is that has 
dwarted their spiritual growth, though re- 
maining outwardly moral, and in many re- 


These are at times conscious that they are 


not lively possessors of that which they pro-| 


fess, and feel but little of that enjoyment of 


j heavenly things which is the portion of the} 


humble, faithful and exercised followers of 
Christ. 


A 


sympathy and solicitude of faithful brethren, 
who have labored to encourage them to that 
deep inward attention to and co-operation 
with the measure of Divine grace individu- 
ally received, which while it would first bring 
them into suffering on account of their luke- 
warm or lapsed condition, would eventually, 
us the necessary baptisms were submitted to, 
strengthen, establish and settle them in the 
unchangeable Truth. 

Greatly does it conduce to the welfare of 
individuals early to yield to the requirements 
of the Holy Spirit, and to adopt that course 
of life, which openly manifests them to be 
opposed to the spirit of the world, thus ac- 
knowledging the distinction which religion 
does make between her followers and the vo- 
taries of fashion. It is cordial to believe 
that there are not a few among the rising 
generation, in different places, who are wil- 
ling thus to show that they are desirous of 
walking in the footsteps of our worthy prede- 
cessors, and by their outward garb, language 
and demeanor, are not ashamed to be known 
as Quakers before the world. These will meet 
with discouragements from within, as well 
from without the limits of our Religious So- 
ciety, and to such the following advice of 
William Penn may be seasonable at the pres- 
ent time, and helpful amid various triais to 
which they may be expose! : 

“And you, young convinced ones, be you 
intreated and exhorted to adiligent and chaste 
waiting upon God in the way of his blessed 
manifestation and appearance of himself to 
you. Look not out but within; let not 
another’s liberty be your snare: neither act 
by imitation, but sense and feeling of God’s 
power in yourselves: crush not the tender 
buddings of it in your souls, nor over-ran in 
your desires and your warmness of affections 
the holy and gentle motions of it. Remem- 
|ber it is a still voice that speaks to us in this 
day, and that it is not to be heard in the 
noises and hurries of the mind, but is dis- 
tinctly understood in a retired frame. Jesus 
loved and chose out solitudes, often going to 
mountains, to gardens, and sea-sides, to avoid 
‘crowds and hurries, to show his disciples it 
| was good to be solitary and sit loose to the 
|world. Two enemies lie near your state, 
Imagination and Liberty; buat the plain, 
| practical, living, holy truth, that has con- 
jvinced you wiil preserve you, if you mind it 
|in yourselves, and bring all thoughts, imagina- 
tions, and affections to the test of it, to see if 
ithey are wrought in God, or of the enemy, or 
your own selves: so will a true taste, discern- 
ing, and judgment be preserved to you, of 
what you should do and leave undone: and 
in your diligence and faithfulness in this way 
you will come to inherit substance, and Christ, 
\the eternal wisdom, will fill your treasury. 
And when you are converted, as well as con- 
vineed, then confirm your brethren, and be 
ready to every good word and work that the 
Lord shall call you to, that you may be to his 
|praise who has chosen you to be partakers 
| with the saints in light of a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken, an inherritance incorrapti- 





| 


y ° | » } » »y" ‘ « i « ; , 7? 
»}spects exemplary members of the community.| ble, in eternal habitations. 


} 





We havo received “Old John,” but as no 
name accompanies it, to vouch for its trutb, 
‘and some of the language employed appears 





This class of our fellow members| to us extravagant, we feel doub:ful of the pro- 
the great German naturalist, the latter showed ' has, we believe, often been the object of the 


priety of admitting it into our columns. Our 
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rules require the name of the person furnish- 
ing an article to accompany it. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForeIGN.—London dispatches of the 20th report a 
violent gale and boisterous weather on the south and 
west coasts of England, the previous night, attended by | 
numerous disasters to shipping. 

The rinderpest has appeared in parts of England | 
where it cannot be traced to contact with infected cattle. | 

Fenzel’s sugar refinery, England, has been obliged to 
close in consequence of the scarcity of raw sugar and 
the influence of the French bounty system. About 
2000 persons are thrown out of employment. 

The agricultural returns of Great Britain for 1876, 
lately published, show a cultivated area of 47,393,000 
acres, exclusive of heath and mountain pasture land, 
and of woods and plantations, The acreage under wheat 
last year was 11 per cent. less than in 1875, and 22 per 
cent. less than in 1869; that under oats showed an in- 
crease, while the potato crop has much decreased from 
fear of disease. The acreage under artificial grasses is | 
the highest yet recorded—4,540,000 acres. | 

A statement is published in London that a league has} 
been formed by Ritualists for the purpose of agitating | 
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Russia asserts that there is no wish on her part to 
commence war with Turkey, and that a conflict may 
even now be avoided if Turkey can be induced to make 
a bona fide attempt at reform, and appoint some Chris- 
tian governors of provinces. 

UNITED States.—The counting of the Electoral vote 
has been delayed by the objections raised in several in- 
stances. When it was decided that Louisiana mnat be 
counted for Hayes and Wheeler, the votes of Maine, | 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire and Ohio for the same candi- 
dates passed unchallenged, as did also those of Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York 
and North Carolina, for Tilden and Hendricks. When 
Oregon was reached objections were offered to one of | 
the electors and the case was given to the Electoral 
Commission, which decided as in the previous contested 
cases, by a vote of eight to seven, that.all three of the 
Oregon votes must be counted for Hayes and Wheeler. 
This conclusion seems to render their election almost 
inevitable. On the 24th ult. the decision was commu- 
nicated to Congress, and the vote of Oregon was counted 
as thereby directed. When Pennsylvania was reached | 
objection was made to one of the electors, and the 
Senate retired and unanimously decided that the vote) 
objected to should be received, but the House, without | 







CORRECTION.—In the third column, on page 229 
of last number, 15th line from top of page persevering 
should be pursuing. 


WANTED. 


A competent middle aged Friend as Matron, at the 
Shelter for Colored Orphans. Apply to 
Elizabeth C. Lowry, 1114 Pine St. 
Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a TEACHER to take charge of the “ Stupy 
Room” at the above Institution ; one qualified to give 
instruction in all the branches taught in the Gregg’ 
DEPARTMENT. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca S. Allen, 335 South Fifth St., Philada, 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
or Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philadelphia, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The SuMMER Session opens on Second-day the 30th 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils, will please make early application to BenJamiy 
W. Passmore, Supt., (address Street Road P. 0, 


in favor of the disestablishment of the English Church. | acting in the case, took a recess antil the 26th ult. On! Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
The Anglo-American Cable Company gives notice|that day the votes of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island | 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


that the tariff for messages transmitted over its line will 
be reduced to one shilling sterling, per word. 

The number of vessels of war of all the maritime 
nations, amounted in 1876, according to some official 
statistics lately published in Germany, to 2039, of which 
209 were iron-ciads, The armament comprised 280,009 
men and 15,000 guns; 110 war vessels, including 56 
iron-clads, were in course of construction. 

During the year 1876, eighteen vessels and the lives 
of 498 persons were saved by the English Life Saving | 
Institution. 

The French Government asks for an appropriation 
of $10,400,000 for public instruction in 1878. For 1877 
there was appropriated $9,800,000, and for 1876, $7,- 
800,000. 

It is stated that the Spanish Ministry intend to re- 
commend the king to proclaim general amnesty. 

A royal decree is published at Madrid permitting 
the return of Carlist refugees. None will be prosecuted 
unless they offend against the common law. 

The Emperor of Germany, in his speech at the open- | 
ing of the German Parliament, adverts to the depressed 
condition of commerce and industry, and also the de- | 
ficiency in the public revenue. He proposes that the 
large yearly deficiency shall be met by raising the con- 
tributions payable by the several States of the Empire. 
The Emperor expresses the opinion that the peace of 
Europe will not be broken. 

Italy has refused Germany’s demand for the extradi- 
tion of Archbishop Ledowchowski. 

The peace negotiations between Turkey, Servia and 
Montenegro are progressing favorably. A dispatch 


from Constantinople says; Upon the conclusion of peace | 


Turkey is ready to disarm, provided that Russia does 
the same. 

The Montenegrin Envoys have embarked at Cattaro 
for Constantinople. 

The Grand Vizier has sent an autograph letter to 
Prince Milan, expressing a firm hope that the relations 
of Servia and Turkey will be amicable. 

Belgrade dispatches say, at the recent elections for 
members of the Legislature the great majority of the 
members chosen favor peace. It was not supposed that 
more than thirty of the 400 elected desired the con- 
tinuance of war. 

An agreement between the Porte and the Servian 
Envoys was concluded on the 24th ult. Prince Milan 
will address a letter to the Sultan, accepting the Turk- 
ish conditions, excepting those claiming equality for 
the Jews in Servia and the right of the Porte to be 
diplomatically represented at Belgrade. The Sultan 
will grant Prince Milan a new firman, declaring the 
future relations of Servia and Turkey. 

Mexican advices to 2d mo. 11th, state that General 
Diaz arrived there that day amid great rejoicing. At 
the election for members of Congress the most out- 
rageous frauds were perpetrated in some places. The 
partisans of Diaz formed themselves into a sort of Re- 
turning Board, and in some instances counted more 
votes for their candidates than there were eleciors. The 
church party is looming up and Diaz is said to be lean- 
ing toward it. The Vor de Mexico, the organ of the 
Catholic party, denounces strongly the outrages recently 
committed on Protestants in different parts of the coun- 


were counted for Hayes, but when South Carolina was 
reached objections were offered and the case had to go 
to the Electoral Commission. 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending 
the 24th ult. numbered 292. 

At the municipal election in this city on the 20th ult. 
126,692 votes were polled, of which Stokley the Re- 
publican candidate for mayor, received 64,779, and 
Cavin, Democrat and Reform, 61,913. The Republicans | 
elected a large majority of the members of Select and! 
Common Council. 

The average number of cars containing oil that passed 
over the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad last month 
was 100 per day, or 2500 in all. The number of bar- 
rels was 175,000, and gallons 7,000,000. These ship- 


| ments exceeded those of any previous month in quan- 


lity. 

At half past twelve on the night of the 24th ult., a 
fire broke out in Fox’s American Theatre, on Chestnut 
St. west of Tenth, which resulted in the total destruc- 
tion of the theatre, a serious damage to the Mercantile 
Library and several of the surrounding properties. 
Fire Marshal Thompson and two members of the In- 
surance Patrol, were severely injured. The loss on the 
Theatre is estimated at $110,000, of which $80,000 is 
covered by insurance. In the Mercantile Library, 
about 65,000 books were damaged or destroyed, loss 
from $40,000 to $45,000. The damage is covered by 
insurance. Several other buildings in the vicinity 
were more or less damaged, the heaviest loss falling on 
the establishment of W. D. Rodgers, carriage builder. 

The number of children in New York State of proper 
jage to attend school, is reported by the State Superin- 
tendent to be 1,585,601, of whom 1,067,199 attend the 
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WANTED. 
A Friend to teach London Britain Preparative 


Meeting School. Apply to ABEL J. Hopkins, 
Thompson P. O., Newcastle Co., Del. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal of 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term in 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 

Joseph S, Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St, 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. 

George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Worts- 
ineTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Sixth St, 


}10th month 3d, 1876, THomAs ScaTTrEeRGoop, Jr., to 


Purse ANNA, daughter of William and Mary L. 
Kinsey, all of this city. 

——, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Frankford, Phila- 
\delphia, 24 month 15th, 1877, ALBERT WEBSTER to 
Anna §., daughter of Sarah H., and the late William 
R. Dutton. 








public schools. Many attend other schools, but a con- 
siderable number were not receiving any instruction 
last year. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
jon the 26th ult. Philadelphia.—American gold, 105. 
U. States sixes, 1881, 1113 a 112; do. 1868, 1148; do. 
5 per cents, 109} ; 45 per cents, 105}. Cotton, 12} a 13 
cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Flour +5 a $10.25 
per barrel. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; 
amber, $1.57 a $1.60; white, $1.60. Rye, 75 a 80 cts. 
Yellow corn, 56 cts. Oats, 36 a 41 cts. New York 
cheese, good, 14} a 15 cts.; choice, 15} a 16 cts. Sales 
of 3600 beef cattle at 6} a 6} cts. per lb. gross for extra; 
5} a 6 ets. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 cts. for common. 
sheep, 4} a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 11,000 head. 
Hogs, $3.75 a $9.50 per 100 lb. net. Receipts 4100 
head. New York.— Superfine flour, $5.45 a $5.90; 
State extra, $6 a $6.10; finer brands, $6.50 a $11.00. 
Red winter wheat, $1.53; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.41; 
No. 3 do., $1.35. State rye, 89} cts. Yellow and old 
mixed corn, 59 a 60 cts. Outs, 44a 55 cts. Chicago.— 
Spring extra flour, $5.50 a $7,50 No. 2 spring wheat, 
31.253; No. 3 do., $1.14} Corn, 405 cts. Oats, 335 
cts. Rye, 63 cts. Barley, 48} cts. Lard, $9.55 per 100 
lb. Baltimore.—No. 2 western winter red wheat, $1.51. 
No, 2 Chicago spring, $1.42; Pennsylvania red, $1.58 
a $1.60. Yellow corn, 51 a 55 ets, 


@» 


St. Louis.—No. 2} 


Diep, in Philadelphia, the 18th of 12th mo. 1876, 
Mary H., wife of Samuel Woolman, in the 50th year 
of her age, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. During her short illness she seemed en- 
itirely resigned to the Divine will, and her family and 
| Friends have the consoling belief that she is gathered 
into everlasting rest. 

. lst mo, 11th,- 1877, Georcr M. Atsop, in the 
66th year of his age, a member of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting. 

, at his residence in Plymouth, N. Y., on the 
14th of Ist mo. 1877, ALonso Know es, in the 62d 
year of his age, a member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting, 
N. York. He was a firm believer in the ancient doc 
trines and testimonies of the Society, and his dress, con- 
duct and conversation were consistent therewith. He 
was much tried with the alterations of discipline 
which have been make in this Yearly Meeting for 
;several years past. He had suffered great bodily weak- 
ness for some years, which he bore with much patience, 
saying, he “had never one trial too many ;” and his 
\friends have the consoling hope that through abundant 
|mercy he has entered into rest. 

, on the 19th of 2d mo. 1877, at the residence of 
her father, near Flushing, Ohio, Mary, daughter of 
Daniel and the late Martha S. Williams, in the 37th 














red fall wheat, $1.44; No. 3 do., $1.40. Corn, 373 ets. 
Oats, 34 cts. Lard, +9.55 per 100 Iba. Milwaukie.— 
No. 1 spring wheat, $1.42; No. 2 do., $1.32; No. 3 do., 











try. Diaz proposes issuing a manifesto calling on 
Liberals of all shades to support him. 


32. No. 2 corn, 40 cts.; new, 38 cts. Oats, 314 cts. 
e, 68 cts. Barley, 62 cts. Lard, 9¢ cts. 
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year of her age, a member of Flushing Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends, Ohio. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


“ 


